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The struggle for these privileges had commenced almost from the period
of the first conquest of Latium and Italy; but it was not till after the over-
throw of Carthage, and the commencement of a brief period of domestic
repose, that it attained force and consistency, and succeeded in enlisting in
its favour the leaders of Roman parties. With the extension of her con-
quests in the rich provinces of the East, the citizenship of Rome became
more precious ; and amidst the degradation of so many subject nations, the
allies who had fought and bled for the ^ republic felt themselves entitled to
rise to a higher level. The Latins claimed with urgency and vehemence a
perfect equality with the Romans, the Italians pretended to succeed, at
least, to the privileges of the Latins; but to make the first concession was
clearly no less than to open the door to the abolition of all existing distinc-
tions. The Romans were not unnaturally alarmed at the shape in whicli
the question now presented itself to them. The idea of sacrificing to the
conquered the nationality of the conquerors was so new in the history of
antiquity that we cannot wonder at the reluctance, the pious horror, with
which it was generally regarded. Moreover, practical statesmen, who might
soar above the scruples of a mere sentiment, were still perplexed and terri-
fied at the prospect of the administrative difficulties which such a change
would introduce. They beheld in their imagination the roads of the penin-
sula crowded with troops of foreigners hastening to Rome at every recurring
election, to swamp the votes of the urban population; ^or taking up their
abode within its walls, and conquering, as it were, the citadel of their con-
querors. In the amalgamation of Rome with Italy they could only foresee
ihe annihilation of Rome itself.
Meanwhile the allies, repulsed in every overt attempt to scale the fortress
of the constitution, contrived to glide surreptitiously within the sacred pata
As early as the year 286 the censors discovered no less than twelve thousand
Latins settled in the city, and pretending to the rank of genuine citizens.
The intruders were indignantly expelled. Ten years later a new fraud was
exposed. The foreigners sold their children to actual citizens, with the
understanding that they should be immediately enfranchised. The stroke
of the prsetor's wand conferred upon them the full franchise of the city.
The precautions and prohibitions of the senate would have been of little
avail, had they not been seconded, in a great measure, by the magistrates of
the Italian cities themselves, who regarded with jealousy the flight of their
own people to Rome, whereby the burden of their domestic dues were
enhanced. The Samnites and Pelignians reclaimed four thousand of their
own countrymen who had thus established themselves in the Latin town of
Fregellae, there acquiring the Latin privileges and preparing to sue for the
Roman. For half a century, however, these fraudulent acquisitions of
the Roman franchise were only partial or individual. The agitation of the
Sempronian reforms raised a general ferment in the minds of the Italians,
and gave force and volume to the tide of their ambition.
It would seem that while the great Roman nobles pretended to detain
vast tracts of public domain, they cultivated and even occupied only small
portions. The conquered communities, though nominally dispossessed of
their lands, were allowed, by abuse and connivance, to enjoy the use of a
large part of them. But when the state should resume her rights over these
estates, and actually redistribute them among her poorer citizens, the claims
of the intruding natives would meet with no consideration; they would be
dispossessed of them a second time, and absolutely excluded from their en-
joyment. Accordingly, upon tbe first mooting of the Agrarian laws of